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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1936, bound volume $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

the set .. 1.00 
Be Kind to ‘Animals Blotters, 61s x 33g $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth,....$1.00 and 50 cts. 
What Constitutes Francis H. 


Rowley $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse book, 32. pp. 5 cts. each or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. .. .60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 Bs 50 
The Horse’s Prayer 30 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow . 50 
50 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ea Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 “ “* 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Schneider 
Humane Education Leafle ts, Nos. 3 and 4.50 
What the Chained Dog Says 50 
— and His Boy Scout Friends, 
P. Lyons 
Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. Free 
Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
girls 3 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus.......... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 
25 cts. $2.00 per 100 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............ 50 


.50 per 100 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 


The Cat in Literature 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to “Starve nas -50 
Mollie Whitefoot’s: Vacation 50 

“The Beggar Cat,’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. 
I Knew She was a Lady ‘ 50 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, 150 

pp., special ....boards, 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts . paper, 7 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake paper, 5 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack ‘London, cloth, 75 cts. 
Heaven’s Rage, Helen Trevelyan 25 cts. 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh! Helen Trevelyan . .cloth, $1.00 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley .. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. 

$1.00 per 100 

Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 1.00 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. 1.00 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 
Ways of Kindness = -50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, "No. 7, Farm 


The Jack London Club 


What is the Jack London Club?..... 30 per 100 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry” 30 
“7a Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 
-50 

De Wid Animals Prefer Captivity ? Helen 

Trevelyan, 4 pp. : -50 

Humane 

The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. . Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

.12 cents each; ten for 00 
Care and Kindness | for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

15 cents each; seven for £!.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $!.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


Incidents About Animals as Told to 
School Children by George T. Angell 


2 ets. each ; $1.00 per 100 


Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ...... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

eer . cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 15 cts. 


Friends and Helpers (selections for 
school use) Sarah J. Eddy .......... cloth 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals 


$1.00 


$3.00 per 100 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each; six for 25c. 


“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
. 8 ets. each; ten for 2 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play 
3 cts. each; ten for 2 
Humane Exercises 
Humane Sunday, 1937 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .75 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 
How to Teach It 50 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 
A Talk with the Teacher 50 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio. ad- 
2 ets. each; 1.00 


The Coming "Education 30 

A Festival of Tender Mercies ......... -50 

Need of Humane Education Societies and 
Methods of Forming Them .... iso: sae 


Bookmark. with ““A Humane Prayer” 1.00 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .... 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. C. A. : 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 


5 cts. 


5 cts. 


$1.50 per 100 
6S 


Free 


$1.00 per 100 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant .. 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, "gs. 

J. Eddy 50 cts. 
Songs f Happy Life (56 ‘pages, words 

only) : ... $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy ‘Membership 


How to Form Bands of Mercy ... .50 
Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy 30 
No order by mail for less than 5 cts. 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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PRICES FOR SUMMER RENTALS! 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


Film showing activities of Angell Animal Hospital of Massachusetts S. P.C. A., Boston, 
scenes at Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, Methuen, and its Animal Shelters. Two reels, 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


One-reel Film, illustrating Longfellow’s poem of the same title 


30 minutes. 


State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm., is required 
Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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The Secretary of the Royal S. P. C. A., 
London, Capt. MacCunn, has called the 
attention of the public to the fact that no 
dock-tailed horses were seen in the Cor- 
onation Procession. He also said: “If the 
Royal Family can ride safely and comfort- 
ably through cheering crowds behind un- 
docked horses, surely the rest of us may be 
content to do so.” 


At a great Emergency Peace gathering 
held in Philadelphia, April 22, some 7,090 
people voted unanimously in favor of the 
movement started by Representative Ludjow 
of Indiana which, if approved by Congress, 
would make the United States’ entrance 
into a war, except in case of invasion, 
depend upon a popular vote of the nation 
and not upon the decision of a handful of 
Congressmen, 


Pictures in a recent issue of the Boston 
Sunday Herald reproducing scenes from a 
Costa Rica bullfight were a pitiful revela- 
tion of the brutal depths of cruelty to 
which a modern nation can sink in its 
popular so-called sports. That small re- 
public must care little for the respect of 
other people. 


In our June issue we wrote of three 
faithful old mules, around twenty years 
of age, who had served the Fort Valley 
Normal and Industrial School at Fort Val- 
ley, Georgia, for many, many years. They 
ere old and tired. The School has to have 
new ones. A dealer has offered to take 
them in trade for a younger pair. That 
would mean sad days for their old age. 
Friends have already sent $75 toward the 
purchase of a new team greatly needed 
just at the present time. The School is 
still using the faithful old servants. Any 
gift, however small, we shall gladly forward 
in order to make it possible to purchase 
the new team and give the old a rest for 
their remaining days. 


Animals and the Gambling 
Racket 


ANY of our readers will doubtless be 
glad to learn that an organization 
known as the New England Anti-Gambling 
Association is seeking a repeal of the legis- 
lation which has legalized gambling in 
Massachusetts in connection with the racing 
of horses and dogs. The amount of money 
annually spent in this state at these race 
tracks is almost beyond belief. For example, 
during the year 1936 the horse racing in- 
terests in the Commonwealth received at 
the windows where the betting was done 
$26,340,197. At the dog racing tracks the 
amount was $22,232,622. One is perfectly 
justified in saying that by far the greater 
part of this money was from people who 
could ill afford to lose a dollar in gambling. 
That the managers of these tracks are 
careful to see that none of our anti-cruelty 
laws are violated we know from the con- 
stant visits of our officers to these places. 
Especially do the officials of the dog racing 
tracks guard aganst any evidence of cruel 
treatment of the dogs, because dog racing 
has aroused a much more hostile opinion 
against it than horse racing. And this in 
no small measure because the former are 
held at night and therefore attract thou- 
sands of people, the majority of whom, 
working by the day, can only visit these 
places at night and whose money used in 
gambling often means a family somewhere 
suffering from lack of the necessities of 
life. Merchants, wholesale and retail, large 
business houses and small dealers, milk com- 
panies and coal dealers, the butcher and the 
baker and the gas and electric companies all 
are feeling the evils of the gambling habit 
in unpaid bills and the loss of trade. 

As to the animals, we believe the dog rac- 
ing involves much more actual suffering of 
animals, because in the training of the dogs 
live rabbits are so often used to be chased 
by the dogs and whose fate is to be torn to 
pieces when caught. 


The Governor of New York has vetoed 
a bill that would make dog racing legal in 
that state and has also given orders that 
the present laws against betting should be 
strictly enforced. This action, it is said, 
spells the death knell of the so-called 
“sport” of dog racing in the Empire State. 

The California Legislature has passed a 
bill legalizing dog racing, though it has been 
carried on there in defiance of the law. The 
San Francisco Society two years ago suc- 
ceeded, as is stated in another column of 
this magazine, in convicting several persons 
for cruelty in connection with dog racing. 
An interesting article on dog racing appears 
on page 128 of this issue of our magazine. 


The Famous St. Bernard 
Dogs 


ROBABLY the most of our readers have 

seen the newspaper reports of the St. 
Bernard dog who caused fatal injuries to 
the little daughter of a Swiss doctor. After 
that accident it was stated these dogs were 
to be destroyed. The last verified report 
that comes to us is that 15,000 Swiss frances, 
equivalent to about £750, has been offered 
the prior of the Grand St. Bernard Hospice, 
Switzerland, by the International Humani- 
tarian Bureau at Geneva for the construc- 
tion of spacious, suitable and heated ken- 
nels in order to save these fine dogs. In 
this offer, Miss Lind-af-Hageby, president 
of the International Humanitarian Bureau, 
says, “Having lately visited the hospice and 
having owned during twelve years a St. 
Bernard of the pure breed from the Hos- 
pice, a faithful and intelligent friend, I 
beg you to accept my offer.” 

It is believed that the conditions under 
which the dogs live at the Hospice have 
not been what they should be and that 
provision of up-to-date kennels with ade- 
quate ground for exercise will eliminate 
the “ferocity” which has caused so much 
trouble. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


African Elephants at Home 


J. B. MORSE 


AFRICAN ELEPHANTS “AT HOME” 


HE great gray African elephants are 

considered to be the most intelligent 

of the wild animals of that country. 
In studying their habits of life I have found 
out many interesting things that, it seems 
to me, make them act almost as human 
beings do. 

A herd of elephants living together do 
not have a regular spot to call home for 
they travel many miles from season to 
season. The African elephants, which are 
so much bigger than their brother the In- 
dian elephant that we see in circuses, natur- 
ally require a great deal of water in which 
to bathe and drink. So, when they have 
used up all the water in the vicinity in 
which they are then living, they start on 
a journey in search of a fresh supply. 
That journey is called an elephant migra- 
tion. It is a spectacular sight to see. The 
huge pachyderms travel in mass formation, 
stretching like an army for a great distance. 
The mothers walk on the outside of the line, 
herding their young in the middle to pro- 
tect them. The youngsters frolic and play, 
milling around so that the line often is 
stopped to straighten them out. 

At each end of the journey the animals 
establish living quarters only by each choos- 
ing a favorite set of trees under which to 
rest during the heat of the equator’s sun 
at midday. Sometimes, but not often, they 
lie down. Mostly they stand in the shade 
of the tree, resting their heavy tusks on a 
crotched limb. I have often seen such 


crotches worn thin by con- 
stant use. The size of the 
tusk can quite well be told by 
the size of the well-worn 
groove. 

When a baby elephant is 
about to be born the mother 
leaves the thick forest and 
goes out into the open plain. 
While the little one is beinz 
born, other mother elephants 
stand close about the new 
mother. Father elephants 
stand off at a distance to 
guard her against disturb- 
ance. 

These young baby ele- 
phants grow to be very play- 
ful and mischievous. Often 
I have seen a mother tap her 
child smartly with-her trunk 
to make it behave. 

There is always a leader in 
an elephant group and he is 
the strongest of the bulls. 
When the herd moves from 
place to place, however, he 
does not go in front of the 
line of march but follows in 
the rear. He places other 
strong bulls at the outside of 
the line and it seems as if 
he really gave directions as 
te what they were to do, for, 
if he makes a sound they all 
look to him as if to ask what 
to do. 

The elephants feed as they 
go along and they make a 
funny rumbling sound in 
thejr stomachs which to one who is watching 
them means that they are not afraid and 
are quietly eating and happy. The big 
bull leader is ever on the alert, waving his 
trunk high in the air, back and forth, back 
and forth from side to side, to catch any 
scent in the wind that might mean danger. 
For while the elephants sight is very weak, 
the sense of smell is very strong. A slight 
suspicion that all is not well will cause him 
to flap his ears and perhaps squeal softly. 
Real danger in the wind makes him fairly 
scream and trumpet loudly and with that 
the whole herd stampedes, mothers looking 
frantically for their children and the bull 
guards shoo them into a line. Away they 
go, pounding the earth so that it shakes 
and trembles with their weight. 

Within the herd there is jealousy of the 
leader just as there is jealousy among 
people in a community. The young bulls 
grow up and want the job and they con- 
stantly fight among themselves to prove 
their strength, trying to become clever 
enough to fight the leader. Finally, a very 
strong one will attack the leader and if 
he is not strong encugh to overcome the 
younger one he is beaten and the young 
one takes his place. When the leader does 
meet his match and is completely van- 
quished in battle he must leave the herd for 
he is no longer young and hardy enouzh 
to hold his place. From then on he will 
wander alone in the jungle. It has often 
been noted that when an old bull does leave, 
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Sport! 
IRENE ASHTON TURNBULL 


In autumn when frosts turn the muples 
red, 
And the Indian summer sun rides hiijh, 
The small woods-folk all scurry away 
For the Midvale Hunt comes galloping 
by! 


First, the sound of the horn in the distunce 
far! 
The music of hounds as they scent their 
prey! 
Then the rhythm of hoofs ringing loud and 
clear, 
For they're hunting hard and fast today! 


The poor little fox dashes, doubles and hides 
In a place he believes secure from the 
pack! 
They fly on past, but twenty-odd dogs 
Can’t miss him! Hark! They are coming 
back! 


A small huddled heap of fur on the 
ground— 
A brush displayed by the winner gay— 
The grass stained red as the maples flame— 
It was quite a successful hunt today. 


a younger one accompanies him, staying 
with his father to guard him in his failing 
eyesight and sense of smell, until the older 
one dies or is killed. I have seen this hap- 
pen, and have heard others in Africa say 
that it is not unusual at all. ‘ 

A most interesting example of human 
feeling is shown when an elephant is killed 
by either a native or white hunter. When 
the wounded elephant falls to the ground, 
other elephants will rush to his rescue. I 
have seen them gather on both sides of him 
and by thrusting their tusks beneath his 
body, help him to his feet. Then, pushing 
and supporting him in this fashion, they 
hurry him away as fast as they can to 
safety. They will push down trees and 
bushes in his path to make his escape easier. 
if he seems to falter they will almost carry 
him by force. 

At waterholes they will let him rest and 

they will fill their capacious trunks with 
water and spray it over him to refresh and 
cure his wounds. Often elephants have in 
that way had time to recover their strength 
so they could walk to where they might in 
safety get well again. 
Because of their keen sense of smell, it 
is difficult to get near enough to take good 
elephant pictures. They are so often in 
the dense bush where the light is poor, too. 
But one can, however, by staying carefully 
up wind and climbing into a tree, watch a 
herd as it lives at home in the African 
jungles. 


The Jack London Club continues to 
draw friends to its support. Over 
685,000 persons have now responded. 
It is a great movement, whose goal is 
the prevention of cruelty to perform- 
ing animals. Join the Club and reg- 
ister your disapproval of this form of 
cruelty. 
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Gentleman Jim 


MIRIAM DEAN BLACKBURN 


He did today, the dog I've had for years. 

I couldn't weep, for all the scalding tears 

Seemed gathered close about my heart in- 
stead, 

To lic there in a little pool unshed. 

I calicd him “Jim, the Gentleman,” for so 

He was. And every year he seemed to grow 

A little closer, understood the day 

When sudden, bitter grief held poignant 

He crept beside me as I sat alone 

To gaze with mournful eyes into my own. 

And early every morning, he would paw 

Against my door with gentle, scratching 
claw 

To wait there for my welcoming “Come in!” 

Somehow this seemed to make my day begin 

Just right. And when at dusk the lamps 
were lit, 

He’d come and stretch himself, content to sit 

As near as he could get. You wonder why 

These loving memories will never die? 

The veason’s just as simple as can be. 

It’s this—that I loved him and he loved me. 


“Only a Cat” 


Editorial in Boston Daily Record 


WOMAN signing herself ‘Children’s 

Mother” sent to the Daily Record a let- 
ter on the fate of a mother cat struck by a 
hit-and-run motorist. This letter was printed 
in the “Letters to the Editor” column. 

But it was such a poignant letter, so 
forceful in its picture of sheer cruelty, so 
effective in its appeal to the motorists to be 
careful not to run down animals, that it 
deserves reprinting. It is an editorial in 
itself. Read it: 

“‘Only a cat,’ the motorists cried, as a 
stricken cry came from a tiny furry body. 
They sped gaily on, laughing and amused. 
Yes—only a cat! A mother cat which, 
crippled and dying, dragged her tortured 
body toward her hungry baby kittens, the 
joy and delight of a family of children. 

“A kindly soul was forced with heart- 
ache to put an end to mother cat’s suffer- 
ing and to drown her lovable kittens before 
they, too, knew suffering. 

“Only a cat! How can the world have 
peace with people’s hearts so careless and 
cruel? Would such drivers have more com- 
punction about running down a child if sure 
no one would see them? I doubt it. 


CHILDREN’S MOTHER” 


The letter writer was justified in her in- 
dictment of this driver. It should inspire 
all drivers to be careful to give animals on 
the highway their due chance for life. 


Above all—if you do run over a cat, dog 
or other animal, stop your car and take 
whatever care of the victim is necessary. 


In the annual essay competition of the 
Scottish S. P. C. A. 27,251 essays on the 
subject, “Why do Animals Fear Man?” were 
received from 459 schools. Animal books 
were used for prizes, which were in three 
classes and numbered in all 659. Twenty- 
seven book prizes were awarded also for the 
best posters illustrating kindness to animals. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Jean Harlow, Friend of Animals 
ELLA McELLIGOTT 


MONG the many 
A sic mourned 

deeply the pass- 
ing of the much loved 
and publicized movie 
star, Jean Harlow, no 
one was more bereft 
than the numerous 
pets she cared for in 
her beautiful home. 
Gone are their happy 
days when the lovely 
Jean frolicked with 
them and fed them in 
her idle moments. 
They will find other 
homes, no doubt, but 
will their new owners 
possess that great love 
and understanding of 
animals that we know 
was one of the high 
marks of Jean Har- 
low’s character? 


Of all the informa- 
tion found in the press 
when Jean Harlow 
left this world, nothing 
appealed to the imag- 
ination more than the 
story of her liking for 
animals, which re- 
vealed her in a new 
light. She was not a 
hard glittering crea- 
ture that cared only 
for public admiration. 
Her deepest interests 
were in her home, her 
mother, and in the 
many pets that made 
her surroundings so 


Photo from Boston Herald 


THE LATE JEAN HARLOW WITH THREE OF HER PETS 


liveable. She was a 

true child at heart, and possessed in a large 
degree that universal love, a regard for 
dumb creatures, that links high and low. 

It is said that at the time of her death 
her home housed a small menagerie, and 
though one may think it was kept for show, 
we know that this was not the case, for 
Jean Harlow was the type of person who 
would find something lacking in her sur- 
roundings if there were not animals and 
birds about to create a natural, homelike 
scene. 

This love for dumb creatures was not a 
new found thing that came to her with 
fame. From her earliest days she was sur- 
rounded by pets. Her grandparents, who 
had charge of her childhood years, wisely 
saw to it that she had an assortment of 
animals for playmates. There were ducks, 
cats, dogs, a pony, and horses, to help her 
pass the time. She once said, “I was wild 
about ducks as a child. I had twenty-three 
of them. Then one night someone broke 
into the coop and stole all of them. I was 
heartbroken for the longest time.” Through 
her contact with animals in her childhood, 
she grew to love dumb creatures, to under- 
stand them, and to seek solace in their com- 
pany after weary days at the studio, and 
this love lasted throughout her life. 

In later years she was especially fond of 
dogs and cats, great Danes and fragile Per- 


sians. She liked people to be interested in 
her pets. She wrote to a correspondent 
once that he made her very happy when he 
asked about her kitten. “How could one 
help loving such a precious little creature 
like that?” she questioned. 

Jean Harlow’s love for animals was not 
the passive kind. She was ever ready io 
fight for them. Friends tell of the occasion 
when she took the lead in organizing a 
group of residents in her community for the 
purpose of hunting down the cruel person 
who had gone on an inhuman rampage and 
poisoned hundreds of fine dogs. 

Likely there will be memorials to the 
memory of Jean Harlow. I hope some wise 
person will think to perpetuate her name in 
a worthwhile work of mercy for the dumb 
creatures she loved so much. She would 
have liked nothing better, I am sure. There 
are many ways in which animals can he 
benefited. Humane Societies need endow- 
ments, animal hospitals are too few, and 
funds to see that humane laws are passed 
and observed are necessary. In some such 
good work the memory of the vivacious 
Jean Harlow would live for years to come, 
and her short life would not have been in 
vain, for the dumb creatures whom she 
loved so much would gain a thousandfold. 


Don’t forget your pets in vacation time. 
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Toa Well-Loved Poet 


EDITH LOMBARD SQUIRES 


Although you write no sonnets 
Your emotion 

Of wagging tail is lyrie 
With devotion. : 


Your bark lilts like a ballad 
And your eyes 

Hold triolets of rapture 
And surprise. 


And when you beg a favor 
Or a bone, 

You are alive with rhythm 
All your own. 


Your smallest growl’s a couplet, 
Pointed, terse; 

While every hair is vibrant 
With blank verse. 


Deep in your heart is beauty 
And strange lore— 

In fact, you are a poet 
I adore. 


Canine Intelligence 
GEORGE A. KELLY 


AS a dog sufficient intelligence to dis- 
tinguish a policeman from the ordinary 
citizen? 

Regardless of what the reader may decide 
in that respect, the author, a policeman, will 
assure him he has. The following account 
will suffice to bear out my statement. 

About 1:30 in the morning (and a bitter 
cold morning it was) several years ago, 
while patrolling my route on Blue Hill Av- 
enue in the Roxbury section of Boston, I 
was about to pass an alley when I felt a 
tug on the skirt of my overcoat. Glancing 
down on my right side in a surprised man- 
ner, I beheld the face of an Irish terrier 
staring up into mine. His teeth were firmly 
fixed to the edge of my coat, and his four 
feet were braced as though he intended to 
prevent me from continuing on my way. 

I reached down, patted him firmly on the 
head, and said in a soft tone of voice: 
“Well, old fellow, what seems to be bother- 
ing you?” 

His answer was in the form of a loud 
whine, with continued pressure on his paws, 
as though he was desirous of dragging me 
bodily into the inky blackness behind him. 

“All right, old fellow,” I said to him in 
a reassuring voice, “let’s go into this alley 
and see what this is all about.” 

I then threw a beam from my flashlight 
along the rubbish-strewn path, where it 
terminated on a red brick wall, to which 
point I began to walk. Upon seeing the 
beam of light he released my coat and ran 
to the wall, where he hesitated until I 
reached his side, after which he made a 
half-right turn, ran several more paces and 
stopped once more, facing an entrance, with 
his ears and tail straight up, and his head 
cocked to the left side. 

When I reached his side I flashed my 
light and the ray fell on the figure of a 
man, fully clothed, lying in an unconscious 
heap at the bottom of a flight of dirt- 
covered stairs, and the instant I knelt at 
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his side to examine him, I detected a very 
strong odor of intoxicating liquor from his 
breath. 

Being unsuccessful in my attempt to 
arouse him, I then picked him up bodily 
and carried him to the front of the build- 
ing, where I set him on a doorstep and be- 
gan slapping his face in a brisk manner 
to clear his whiskey-soaked brain, when a 
citizen approached us. I asked him to sprint 
to the station house, some distance away, 
and notify the officer in charge that I 
wanted the wagon at this point. 


A few minutes later the wagon pulled 
up to the curb, the victim was placed in it, 
and shortly we were standing before the 
desk. The man had recovered enough to 
answer our questions, while his faithful 
companion lay alongside a sizzling radiator 
behind us with his head reposing on his 
front legs, and his eyes fixed intently on 
the back of his master. 

There he remained until the probation 
officer released his master, whereupon he 
followed him out the door, with his mouth 
wide open, and displaying his teeth, while 
he wagged his tail furiously. 

Unaware was his master that his pet had 
saved his life that night, but his pet was 
aware that I had assisted him to a great 
extent, for, when I placed a dish of water 
at his head, he got up on all fours, stretched 
his neck, and licked my chin several times, 
which gesture I took for zranted was his 
dumb way of saying, “I thank you for your 
assistance, Mr. Policeman.” 

The proof that the dog could distinguish 
a policeman from an ordinary passerby, 
lies in the fact that several persons had 
passed by him a few minutes ahead of my- 
self, and he made no effort to attract their 
attention. 

Mysterious indeed are the minds of the 
“canine inhabitants” on this earth. 


Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society of Boston in your will. 


Aug. 1837 
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‘An Allegory 
JOHN COLVILLE 


HE Man slept fitfully. The shadow 
and menace of the vast unknown -yild 
troubled him, even in his sleep. 

There were great beasts who crept out 
of the dark forest at night in search of 
food. 

He awoke trembling, straining his cyes 
at the darkness. His fire had burned low. 
He threw a withered limb of a tree upon it, 
The flames leaped up. He stretched himself 
upon the ground again. 

He had learned that the wild things of 
the forest feared fire. 

The Angel of Man’s Destiny looked down 
at the sleeping man and sighed with pity 
for his weakness. 

Nature had not given to man the weapons 
and armor of the other living things. 

Far across the plain that stretched away 
from the forest, a great gaunt creature 
arose from the ground, pointed it’s muzzle 
at the moon, just breaking through a cloud, 
tensed every muscle of it’s lean, hard body 
and gave forth it’s cry. 

The Angel heard the cry and smiled. He 
called to the creature in the wordless call 
of nature, and the beast turned and trotted 
toward the edge of the forest where the 
Man slept. 

As the beast neared the fire, he paused, 
sniffed the air ... bared his fangs and 
growled. 

Then the Angel spoke to the beast, again: 

“This sleeping creature is Man. You 
must lie by his side and guard him from 
the fierce beasts of the wild. Even the 
greatest of them fear you, for you are brave 
and wise. When the Man awakes, he will 
know that you are more to him than any 
other beast ... you are his friend. . And he 
will give you a name that will always mean 
faithfulness and love. He will call you 
DOG.” 


A humane boycott of all vicious and 
discreditable shows, featuring animal acts, 
was long ago urged by the Jack London 
Club. Send to 
headquarters 
at 180 Long- 
wood Avenue 


Boston, for 
detailed in- 
formation 
about it and 
other litera- 
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Dog Wins Diploma 


When Alexander D’Amato, Jr., thirteen 
years old, graduated from the grammar 
school in Abington, Mass., last June, he 
was awarded a diploma. At the same time 
his pet airedale, “Jack,” who has attended 
school with him every day for the past 
eight years, was also given a diploma. It 
is reported that all this time, while Jack 
solemnly sat in a corner of the schoolroom, 
he never once disturbed the dignity of the 
place, although, on graduation day, one re- 
porter said: “With a knowing look in his 
eye, the dog wagged his tail joyfully and 
proudly exhibited his sheepskin.” The 
diplomas were handed in person by Super- 
intendent Record to Alexander, and now 
hang on a wall in the D’Amato home. 


Boots for Dogs and Oxen 
EWEN K. PATTERSON 


N Java (East Indies) old rubber automo- 

bile tires are never wasted; in fact, every 
year many thousands of old tires are even 
imported into Java from other countries. 
They are used solely for making boots for 
oxen! 

A single ox may wear out as many as 
two dozen pairs of these rubber boots in a 
year; that is why there is always a big 
demand for old tires in Java, where the 
dealers pay good prices, especially for the 
thicker truck tires. 

Another country where animals are pro- 
vided with footwear is Australia. Through- 
out the sheep districts of Australia hundreds 
of dogs are employed to guard and round- 
up sheep on the big sheep-stations or 
ranches (some of which run as many as 
half a million sheep), and the majority of 
these dogs wear boots; they have to as a 
protection against burrs and thorns, which 
would otherwise lacerate and, in some cases, 
poison their feet. The boots are made out 
of soft bag leather. The dogs soon realize 
the value of the footwear to them, and they 
never fail to give their master a reminder 
should he forget to put the boots on in 
the morning before starting work. 

The animals quickly wear out a set of 
boots, but the boots can be purchased cheaply. 
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Animals and Birds of the Bible 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


ORTY-TWO animals and _ thirty-five 

birds are mentioned by Bible writers. 

Sheep have the honor of first men- 

tion in Genesis !1V, although the camel was 

perhaps the earliest animal enlisted in the 

service of man. Camels enter the Bible 
narrative in the history of Abraham. 

Cattle were used from the beginning of 
history for man’s sustenance and are prom- 
inent among: Biblica! animals. 

There are at least 130 references to the 
lion, which shows how common and well 
known it was in Bible times in Bible lands. 
Now it is unknown west of the Euphrates. 
Usually the courage, dignity and power of 
this beast are made symbolic of lofty and 
powerful divine and human attributes. But 
the lion’s cunning and ferocity also help to 
picture vividly Satanic actions and forces. 

The Biblical uses of the ass and the 
horse are most interesting. The former is 
always a symbol of peace, since it was the 
faithful beast of burden. The horse always 
symbolizes war and conflict and lordly con- 
quest since it was used only in the pursuits 
of war. Happily, a time of peace among 
nations is foretold in Zechariah XIV when 
the words, “holiness unto the Lord,” will be 
written upon the bells of horses. 

All Bible readers regret that our present- 
day favorite among animals, the dog, was 
not a friend or companion of man in the 
East. And so ulmost every one of the 40 
references to the dog is one of contempt. 
Even today narrow-minded Mohammedans 
use dog as a term of reproach for Chris- 
tians. 

The translation of the Hebrew word for 
“sea-monster” as “whale” in the King 
James version has brought great Biblical 
prominence to this mammoth of the animal 
kingdom. The writer of Lamentations shows 
an intimate knowledge of the habits of the 
whale. 

Swine, bats and the innocent conies are 
given the opprobrium of “unclean.” 

The ape gets a place in the list of the 
precious things which Solomon imported 
from Tharshish. As the Hebrew word is 


identical with the South Indian name of 
the ape Biblical scholars hold that Solomon’s 
Tharshish must have been in southern India 
or in Ceylon. 

The goat and the wolf, still a menace in 
Bible lands, are among the frequently-men- 
tioned animals, and the elephant’s ivory 
wins him a reference. 

Of Bible birds, the dove and the eagle 
soar in its pages the oftenest. But this 
Bible eagle is not our eagle but rather the 
ereat griffon vulture. A most majestic bird, 
it has much in common with our winged 
lords of the air for the ancient Scriptural 
writers speak of its swiftness, its keen sight, 
its careful training of its young and of its 
use of the dizziest of heights for nests. 
Like our eagles, these Oriental birds live to 
a very ripe old age. These Bible eagles com- 
monly attain to a hundred even in confine- 
ment. 

The dove is mentioned 50 times. 

Our domestic poultry are not mentioned 
until after the Captivity. Then chickens 
came into Palestine from India by way of 
Persia. The Master of men must have been 
greatly attached to chickens for he men- 
tions the hen as symbolic of God’s love in 
some of his tenderest utterances. 

The Hebrew word for sparrow occurs 
40 times. But it is used indiscriminately 
for other birds and fowl as well as for the 
sparrow. 

The swan, along with the heron, falls in 
the list of “unclean” birds. But it is thought 
that this translation really refers to the 
purple water hen, or sacred ibis, an Egyp- 
tian object of idolatrous veneration. 

The habits of the raven are frequently 
portrayed, and the story of Elijah’s feed- 
ing of these birds make ravens among the 
most famous of Bible birds. 


The owl, the little owl, the great owl 
and the screech owl are all noted one or 
more times. 

Every writer who refers to animals or 
birds does so with the most accurate knowl- 
edge of their habits and habitats. 


ON AN AUSTRALIAN SHEEP-STATION 
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lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
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longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
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The Hen and the Battery 


ERHAPS many of our readers do not 
know that multitudes of poultry breed- 
ers have adopted in recent years what is 
known as the battery system. According to 
this system, in small wire cages just about 
big enough for a hen to turn around com- 
fortably, with the feet always on the wire 
bottom, the hens are kept in this close 
confinement. The reason for this is that 
more eggs can be obtained from hens so 
managed than from hens that are given the 
freedom that has ordinarily been granted 
them of poultry-houses, yards to run in, and 
perches for roosting. That more eggs can 
be obtained in this way is probably un- 
deniable, but this system has no regard for 
any pleasure the hen might get out of life. 
The poor creature is treated simply as an 
egg-laying machine. Some have even gone 
so far as to put a chicken in a bottle and 
keep it there until it is grown up, an 
abominable arrangement that has been con- 
demned by all humane organizations and 
some guilty of it convicted of cruelty. 
This battery system has spread to Eng- 
land and, strange to say, “Chanticleer,” the 
News-Chronicle poultry adviser, is reported 
in The Animals’ Friend as having entirely 
revised his opinion with regard to the bat- 
tery system, originally having said of the 
birds that by this system they are kept in 
“excellent health, live utterly peaceful lives, 
with nothing to do but eat—and lay their 
eges.” Now “Chanticleer” appears with a 
very different statement. He no longer jus- 
tifies the battery system as free from 
cruelty. It appears that his statement with 
regard to the health of the birds has com- 
pletely broken down for he refers to the 
“increase of poultry disease and mortality 
and of the appearance of a new disease, 
significantly known as_ fowl paralysis.” 
These statements of his, showing an entire 
change of opinion, appear in an article 
called “Back to Nature Plan for Poultry.” 
One wonders if hens were created for no 
other purpose in the world than to lay egeg's 
and be eaten by human beings. Haven’t 
they a life of their own to live and some 
claims upon those who own them to decent 
and humane treatment? Wouldn’t it be a 
good idea if the next time we bought eggs 
we asked the dealer if he knew how they 
were produced? 
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An Interesting Story 


Maternity Ward Admits Dog for ‘‘Blessed 
Event”’ 


HIS is the heading of an article which 

appeared a little while ago in the St. 
Louis Star-Times. It tells of a foxhound 
who, about to nave her puppies, appeared 
one day at the clinic of the Washington 
University in St. Louis. The story seemed 
so unusual that we wrote to Dr. John V. 
Lawrence, director of the clinic, for con- 
firmation of the story, and we are quoting 
as much of his Jetter as space permits. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
SAINT LOUIS 
June 4, 1937 
Dear Dr. Rowley: 

The incident concerning the foxhound 
which came to the Washington University 
clinics is quite true. The dog showed re- 
markable intelligence, more so perhaps than 
a newspaper account indicated. She did not 
come to the front door and stand in line 
with the patients as was recorded in some 
accounts. In fact she came much more di- 
rectly to the point of her search. 

I first noticed the dog about 2 P.M. one 
afternoon at the rear entrance of the clinics 
where nurses enter the clinics from their 
quarters. She was so kindly disposed that 
those entering spoke to her but no one 
invited her to come into the building. Fi- 
nally she slipped in when the door was opened 
and came directly to the clinics. When a 
nurse approached her she would lie down 
in a most pleading fashion and would not 
be shooed out. The supervisor of nurses was 
called who in turn reported to me that a 
dog was in the clinic and should not be 
put out because she was going to have 
puppies very soon. It was evident that the 
dog was in distress. I noticed that she had 
apparently been traveling a considerable 
distance because her nails were worn short 
and she seemed very tired. I offered her 
water which she refused most politely. 
When we attempted to coax her to the door 
she would lie down and plead in a most 
obeisant manner. We noted that she was 
pregnant and was having mild contractions. 
Of course it would have been most inhumane 
to put an animal in such condition onto the 
street. It was very easy to care for her 
because of her remarkable obedience to 
every command except to leave the build- 
ing. When attempt was made to shoo her 
out she would flatten herself on the floor 
and wave her head from side to side, appar- 
ently refusing such an unjust command 
with the greatest respect for our lack of 
understanding. A remarkable reaction was 
shown when we changed our tactics and 
said that she could stay. She immediately 
stood up and licked our hands. She was 
put to bed in proper quarters and after a 
few hours rest her labor pains stopped 
somewhat, to the amusement of friends who 
questioned my diagnosis. The premature 
onset of her contractions had been precipi- 
tated by exhaustion which is not unusual. 
I believe she rested five days before delivery. 
She became the pet of every one. Every 
visitor was received by her with the great- 
est friendliness, and after the five puppies 
came she shared them with every one with 
complete confidence. She was finally dis- 
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missed with her family to her owner, who 
was later discovered by the clinic. 

The incident of the foxhound coming 
to the clinic is not the first experience of 
similar kind. A few years ago a large collie 
came to the clinic and hid himself unde; a 
table in a patient’s examining room. When 
it was attempted to put him out it was 
noted that his leg had been bandaged and 
splinted some time before, apparently for a 
broken leg. Where he was first taken c:ire 
of we never knew. The dog plainly wanted 
the splint removed and graciously watched 
its removal by the clinic physician. This 
dog was taken home by the nurse in charge 
of the surgical clinic. Attempt to find his 
owner was made in the papers but with- 
out success. He left unceremoniously after 
a few days. 

It is difficult to explain what prompts 
these incidences. Undoubtedly a clinic is a 
strange environment for a dog and surely 
his keen sense of smell must appreciate 
strange odors. 

Nearly all of our physicians are dog lov- 
ers and owners. We have one most lovable 
and frequent dog visitor which belongs to 
the chief of the pediatric division. He is 
a wire-haired terrier and is very old. 
About two years ago he became totally 
blind. Recently an operation for cataracts 
was performed on his eyes but his sight 
was not restored. This lovable creature is 
most respected by all and stays close to his 
master. 

Among the many physicians we have 
known there has rarely been one without 
some pet dog or a horse greatly prized and 
loved. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN V. LAWRENCE, M.D., Director 


The Way They Do it in 
England 


HE English can teach us a number of 

things relative to humane work. For ex- 
ample: An election to Parliament is to be 
held in a certain part of the Island. Mr. X 
is running for a seat in the House of 
Commons. Suddenly Mr. A and Mr. B, and 
perhaps Mrs. C, arrive at the residence of 
Mr. X, coming it may be from as far away 
as London. They ring the doorbell. Mr. X 
invites them in. They introduce themselves 
saying, Mr. X, we represent a large num- 
ber of humane people in England and we 
have come to learn if you are elected if you 
will vote for those measures affecting the 
welfare of animals that are already before 
Parliament or may be brought before it.” 
The proposed legislation is outlined and Mr. 
X is asked if he will kindly say “Yes” or 
“No.” Whatever the answer, it is publicly 
announced in Mr. X’s district and all the 
friends of animals are generally apt to vote, 
irrespective of party, for the candidate who 
says “Yes” or shows his real personal in- 
terest in animals. 

We think we shall try this in Massachu- 
setts before the next year’s election to our 
Legislature and give the public the result 
of our interview. Before learning of what 
we have said above, we had started the 
same sort of inquiry with the Massachu- 
setts representatives in Congress, 14 of 
them, regarding another subject and in our 
next issue shall give our readers their 
replies. 
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Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BOLTON 
Harvey R, FULLER HOWARD WILLAND 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
ethuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpITrH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. Harry Coue, Treas.; Mrs. 
AcNes P. FISHER, Ch. Work Com. First Tuesday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. C. 
Kise, Pres.; Mrs. HerBerT F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. RICHARD S. 
TayLor, Pres.; Miss BESSIE SMALL, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Fitchburg Branch, Am. Humane Education Soc.— 


Mr. FRANCIS KIELTY, Pres.; BRADLEY W. LEONARD, 
Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 17,198 
Cases investigated ............... 723 
Animals examined ............... 4,165 
Animals placed in homes......... 162 
Lost animals restored to owners... “A 
Number of prosecutions.......... 9 
Number of convictions............ 9 
Horses taken from work........... 17 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 76 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,401 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 54,585 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Alice Mary Dowl- 
ing of Brighton, and Gertrude Peters 
Brown of Brookline. 

July 13, 1937. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 

- SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 

SCHROEDER, bD.v.m. 

SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 

- MUNSON, v.m.p. 

. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 824 Cases 2,530 
Dogs 655 Dogs 2,133 
Cats 152 Cats 339 
Birds 10 Birds 38 
Horses 2 Rabbits 5 
Goats 2 Horses 4 
Monkey 1 Goats 4 
Rabbit 1 Turtles ve 
Squirrel 1 Sheep 2 

Monkeys 2 


Land Crab 1 
Operations 806 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary cases ................ 369,971 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ........... 124 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 478 


Our Reply toa State Official 


ERMAN C. LYTHGOE is the Massa- 

chusetts Director of the Division of 
Food and Drugs. More than once we have 
called his attention to the lack of proper 
inspection in the slaughter-houses of this 
state which depend for inspection not upon 
the Federal Government but only upon the 
state authorities. 

In our issue of May we published a pic- 
ture showing a number of cattle found in 
Southbridge by our representative, which 
had been bought in Woodstock, Conn., and 
unable to stand, had been loaded on trucks 
with blocks and falls, then transported to 
Auburn, then to Worcester and back to 
Southbridge. Our officer, Mr. Dyson, at 
once had them condemned and destroyed. 

After publishing that story we received a 
letter from Mr. Lythgoe, a copy of which he 
had published in the Worcester Evening 
Gazette, in which he stated that what we 
said with regard to the discovery of these 
poor, sick and starved creatures should be 
rewritten so as to read that “if it were not 
for the vigilance of the local slaughter 
inspector your representative never wouid 
have known of the case of cruelty and the 
animals would have been killed and confis- 
cated by the local inspector.” He further 
said, “In view of the fact that your inspec- 
tors are not calling to the attention of this 
Department or the courts any violation of 
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the slaughtering laws, we assume that the 
slaughtering laws are being complied with.” 

The irony of the situation is that within 
a few hours of Mr. Lythgoe’s public praise 
of his inspector and his request that we 
rewrite our article, we published in the 
Worcester Gazette the following informa- 
tion, which was brought out in a trial of 
another case which came to the attention 
of our officer, Mr. Dyson, and where it was 
proved that the same “vigilant” inspector 
Mr. Lythgoe had praised had _ illegally 
stamped as fit for food the carcass of a 
cow which had failed to give birth to a 
calf, and which he had not seen slaughtered. 
Evidence of this inspector’s act was brought 
to Mr. Lythgoe’s attention about the time 
the public was reading his letter in your 
paper, and he was obliged to put in court 
the inspector, the owner of the cow, and the 
man who butchered it, skinned the carcass 
and removed the dead calf. Both the inspec- 
tor and the owner were convicted, and, 
furthermore, Mr. Lythgoe, who was present 
at the trial, insisted that this “vigilant” 
inspector’s license be revoked, as the result 
of his stamping meat without being present 
at the slaughter. 

I am still contending, as I have for years, 
that judging of what is known as local 
inspection in this state, it is far from being 
what it ought to be. 

I think in all fairness to me and the 
society which I represent you will be glad 
to publish my letter, having published Mr. 
Lythgoe’s. 

FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, 
President 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals 
Boston, May 28 


New Branch in Northampton 


On June 8 a meeting was held in Carnegie 
Hall, Northampton, to organize the North- 
ampton Branch of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C.. Az 

This very delightful group of women, so 
interested in the protection of animals and 
in humane education, elected Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Clarke, president of the Boston 
Auxiliary and chairman of Humane Educa- 
tion in the Massachusetts Parent Teacher 
Association, for their president. Other offi- 
cers chosen were vice-president, Miss Eunice 
Barrows; secretary, Miss Virginia Caval- 
ieri; treasurer, Mis. Maud Weir; chairman 
of ways and means, Mrs. Frank E. Dow; 
directors, Mis. Charies E. Childs, Miss Elsie 
P. Leonard, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. F. 
B. Adams, and Dr. Will Collins. 

There are 57 members to date. It was 
voted to locate a shelter at the premises of 
Paul C. Ziegengeist at 248 Hatfield Street, 
and to purchase two kennels, one for dogs 
and one for cats, from the S. P. C. A. in 
Boston. 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the American 

Humane Education Society as a trust 
fund, the interest to be used for the bene- 
fit of field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane edu- 
cation. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 
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INDNESS, JUSTICE} g 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MACOMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Australia 
amis Pareja Cornejo. Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M. S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR JUNE, 1937 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 806 
Number of addresses made, 239 
Number of persons in audiences, 50,394 


Safe Annuity Bonds 


HE Annuity Bonds of our two Soci- 

eties are absolutely safe and yield a 
return according to one’s age. They make 
their appeal ordinarily to people over 40 
years of age. Send the coupon for a free 
folder which gives full details. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 
The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Without obligation to me, please send me 

the folder about your Annuity Bonds. 
Name 


Age 
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An Interior View of the Fondouk at Fez 


With this attractive picture comes a note 
saying, “An Italian florist gives us the trees, 
shrubs and plants as we need them, in re- 


Rather Amusing 


The New York Sun published the follow- 
ing, from which we quote in part, just 
after the Coronation of England’s new 
King: 


A coronation news flash presents a quaint 
Gilbertian atrocity that must have shaken 
the College of Heralds to their buskins. 
Ermine and vair are the only legitimate 
furs of heraldry, as every democratic Yan- 
kee should know, and ermine is the oniy 
fur that may decently be worn in royalty’s 
presence, but it is told that her Grace the 
Duchess of Hamilton and Brandon waited 
on their Majesties at the coronation in a 
robe of rabbit skins. 

And what’s more, the report has it that 
the Duchess flaunted the same bunny skins 
when she waited on Queen Mary at the 
coronation of 1911. Such special earth trem- 
ors are not narrowly circumscribed, how- 
ever, and the scandal reaches and pene- 
trates structures far beyond the precincts 
of Westminster and the Tower. London is 
disquieted, and that’s that; but some hu- 
manitarians of the Empire, of America, ot 
the world, are stunned and saddened, while 
some others are outraged. 

It is well known that her Grace has been 
for many years the valiant leader of a 
crusade against the trapping of fur-bearing 
animals, and the president of the British 
Animal Defence Society; and it is well 
known that the trappers’ methods in col- 
lecting the little ermines for royal raiment 
are particularly inhuman. Then who, for- 
sooth, is the Duchess to be wrapping her- 
self in rabbit skins to save a fiock of ex. 
mine? Yet a goodly army of humanitarians 
know quite well that the gentle lady of the 
13th Duke of Hamilton and Brandon did 
not wear a single rabbit pelt at the cor- 
onation, or an ermine pelt, or any other pelt. 

The Duchess wears no furs, but her coats 
and mantles are of materials, substitutes 
for furs, which can hardly be distinguished 
from sealskin, 2rmine and Persian lamb. 


turn for the fertilizer from the Fondouk, 
which formerly was an expense for trans- 


portation to remove twice a week.” 


American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for May, 1957 —31 Days 


Daily average large anima's 49 
Forage for same $ 74.58 
Put to sleep 24 3.73 
Transportation 4.78 
Daily average dogs 9.7 
Forage for same 6.76 
Wages, grooms, watchmen and stable-boys 60.71 
Superintendent’s salary 112.43 
Veterinary’s salary 20.23 
Motor ambulance upkeep 40.54 
Motor bicycle upkeep 4.62 
Sundries 72.80 
Actual operating expenses , $401.18 


Entries: 7 horses, 8 mules, 80 donkeys. 

Exits: 5 horses 5 mules, 59 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 50 horses, 61 mutes, 123 don- 
keys, 12 dogs, 5 cats, 1 cow. 

Other Fondouks visited: 70, all native Fondouks. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: 292 cases investi- 
gated, 5,458 anima!s seen, 1,142 animals treated, 54 
anima!'s transferred to Fondouk Americain, 28 pack- 
saddles (infected) destroyed. 

D. DELON, Superintendent 

A day’s work in May from Superintendent Delon’s 
Report: 

Sunday, 16th: Police Bou Jeloud sent one mule to 
Hospital. Spent morning at Fondouk. P. M. Passing 
by kilns quarter saw one donkey badly wounded on 
right hind leg. Went to Hospital, returned with one 
of our men, inspected all donkeys loaded with dwarf 
palm, sent 7 to hospital and destroyed 7 infected 
pack-saddles. Dr. Magel, from Switzerland, visited 
the Fondouk. 

Animals in Hospital: 49. 


Summary of Report for 1936 


Average daily number of animals in the Hospital 52.6 


Average daily number of dogs cared for 7.6 
Total number of -inima!s hospitalized as incur- 


able and humanely put to sleep 555 
Animals hospitalized in the course of the year 1,196 
Number of visits made to the various fondouks 

of the city 4 
Anima!s inspected in the course of these visits 58, 
Anima!s treated in the course of these visits 12,¢ 
Number of infected pack-saddles destroyed 12% 

It is interesting to ncte from the figures above that 
the number of anima!s presented to us for our care 
through our visits grew over the preceding year 
by 2,556. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Payments of thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for 
a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application. 
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Letter to Boy Scouts 


SHE following letter has been written 
and sent out to Boy Scouts by Miss 
Mary C. Yarrow, an ardent humane worker. 


Dea: Boy Scouts: 

It gave me a great deal of pleasure to 
learn that you have a law for kindness to 
animals and I am writing to bring to your 
attention the many kinds of cruelty con- 
nected with the capture, transportation, 
caging and training of animals, thinking 
that you may wish to take some stand in 
these matters. 

The famous Jack London said: “Never 
have I been so appalled and shocked by the 
world’s cruelty as I have been appalled and 
shocked in the midst of happy, laughing and 
applauding audiences when trained-animal 
turns were being performed on the stage. 
Cruelty as a fine art has attained its per- 
fect flower in the trained-animal world. No 
normal, healthy human would tolerate such 
performances did he or she know the ter- 
rible cruelty that lies behind them and 
makes them possible.” 


Mr. London suggested a sure, effective 
way to crush this cruelty out of existence. 
He asked that every man, woman and child 
leave their seats in theaters and places of 
amusement whenever an animal act is pre- 
sented, showing the management by such 
action that trained animal turns are un- 
popular. Soon theaters will cease booking 
such acts. 

Following out Mr. London’s suggestion, I 
have had a sticker made for use on letters, 
packages, etc., and would be pleased to send 
you some if you wish to have them. The 
sticker reads as follows:— 


Help to Stop Trained Animal Acts 
Refuse to See Them! 

Leave when they are staged, and give 
your reasons at the Box Office. 

Inform yourself as to the many kinds of 
suffering and torture inflicted upon trained 
animals. Help to end this cruel mercenary 
business. 

“Blessed are the Merciful” 


Boys and girls are unknowingly helping 
very largely to keep up this kind of cruelty 
by attending such shows and helping to sup- 
port them financially, especially the circus. 

Some time ago, six lions, all crowded into 
one cage and the property of a circus, were 
sidetracked on a railroad and left without 
water or food, in intensely hot weather. 
Suffering and frenzied by the heat, they 
attacked one another, and when found, three 
were dead, and the other three so severely 
injured that they were expected to die. 

During the fierce heat of that same sum- 
mer, a sick caged tigress made desperate 
attempts to end her wretched life by biting 
off portions of her body. 

Occurrences of this kind throw the search- 
light upon the dumb agony of imprisoned, 
wild creatures, maddened by cruelty, whose 
lives are worse than any nightmare which 
could be pictured; but for the most part, 
the curtains are kept closely drawn and no 
one sees what takes place back of them. 

Boy Scouts, your responsibility in this 
matter is great, as pleasing the young is 
made an excuse for much of the torture 
and terrible suffering of trained animals. 

What are you going to do about it? 

Mary C. YARROW 

Stephen Girard Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Little Millenniums 


CHRIS SEWELL 


PPARENTLY the most zealous natu- 

ralist is unable to account for the 
strange friendships which sometimes spring 
up between creatures who are by nature 
antipathetic. 

A “eat and dog life,” for example, does 
not necessarily imply violent antipathy. It 
can stand for peace, harmony, and even a 
touching affection, especially if the animals 
have been brought up together. 

But why, when I was walking around my 
English garden one day, did a woodpecker 
(most wild and untameable of birds) sud- 
denly fly at me, take bread from my hand, 
and (an amazing departure this!) attach 
itself to our home for an entire summer; so 
that it was no uncommon spectacle to see 
the master of the house tranquilly reading 
his newspaper with this self-invited guest 
sitting on his foot? 

Grant Watson has before now watched 
vabbits frolicking with a fox, apparently 
enjoying some incomprehensible armistice to 
which the wit of man has no cue. He has 
also placed on record a few rare instances 
of foxhounds chumming up to their heredi- 
tary foe. When this has happened, how- 
ever, though the hounds will chase Reynard 
as usual, they will never kill him. 

There are, the same writer affirms, two 
instances of otters reared with otter hounds 
—one otter actually taking part in the 
hunts—none of which, in either case, ever 
ended in a kill. 

A cat has been known to choose a dor- 
mouse as its particular pal, and there is an 
account by Hudson of a cat and a rabbit 
whose mutual admiration went so far tnat 
they copied each other’s dietetic habits. 
Pussy would painstakingly gnaw a cabbage 
stalk (how she must have hated it!) whilst 
the rabbit, with a highly unsuitable equip- 
ment of dentures, attempted to tear meat 
from his friend’s bone. 

Lambs who consort happily with dogs are 
not so very uncommon, whilst hens disposed 
to pair off with horses and to enjoy a silent 
and inexplicable communion with them are 
almost commonplaces. 
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The persistent declaration that Hindu 
babies have from time to time been stolen 
by wolves, and brought up by them in the 
jungle, is open to doubt. Nevertheless, 
curious specimens of human childhood with 
the manners and “speech” of animals, and 
no notion of human behavior, have un- 
doubtedly been discovered. 

In the life of that Eastern Christian saint, 
the Sadhu Sundar Singh, occurs an account 
of how, as he sat meditating one night, a 
panther dashed at him, but instead of doing 
him harm, dropped at his side, appearing to 
join in the meditations. 

What theories can one advance for these 
little miilenniums? 

Presumably none. They must just be 
taken as a touching foretaste of the day of 
the Lord when “They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all My Holy Mountain.” 


The Sea Gull 


The woods are full of merry minstrelsy ; 
Glad are the hedges with the notes of 
spring; 
But o’er the sad and uncompanioned sea 
No love-lorn voices ring. 


Gray mariner of every ocean clime, 
If I could wander on as sure a wing, 
Or beat with yellow web thy pathless sea, 
I, too, might cease to sing. 


Would I could share thy silver-flashing 
swoop. 
Thy steady poise above the bounding deep, 
Or buoyant float with thine instinctive 
trust, 
Rocked in a dreamless sleep! 
S. WEIR MITCHELL 
Pupils in the Washington Primary school, 
Greensboro, N. C., who are members of the 
Sarah J. Eddy Kindness to Animals Clubs, 
contributed brief articles to the humane 
edition of the ““Washington Street Primary 
News,” in May. Mrs. M. L. Scarlette, the 
principal, is to be congratulated upon such 
a fine showing from pupils of the first four 
grades. This project is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of how humane education may be 
effectively worked into the school program. 


MADE MOTHERLESS BY A SPEEDING MOTORIST, THESE FOUR 
THREE-WEEKS-OLD SKUNKS ARE BEING CARED FOR BY THE CAT 
PICTURED ABOVE. THE CAT’S ONLY KITTEN GAZES AT ITS MOTH- 


ER WITH A QUIZZICAL EXPRESSION AND WONDERS WHY THERE 
IS NOT ROOM FOR HIM 
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The Non-Flying Penguin 
ELDA SPRUNGER 


ENGUINS, bland-faced sea-birds, have 
wings but they cannot fly. The wings 
are short and stubby, and moye freely at 
the shoulder joint. But having no joint 
in itself, therefore incapable of flexure, the 
wings of the penguins are useless so far as 
flying is concerned. But in water the wings 
serve as excellent paddles. And penguins 
are known as clever swimmers and divers. 
Their web feet aid them in preserving an 
upright position when standing. The whole 
body is covered with short scale-like feath- 
ers, most of them consisting only of a simple 
shaft, without the development of barbs. 
Some penguins have the head decorated 
with long tufts. Others have long tail quills. 
Several species of these seabirds exist. 
Those most commonly known are the petrel 
penguin, great penguin, king penguin and 
the jackass penguin. The illustration shows 
the manchot species of the penguin. Most 
of the species when full-grown measure 
about two feet when standing erect. 


Being known as sea-birds they naturally 
live near water. One species is found along 
the South American coast near Ecuador, 
and in the Galapagos, a group of islands 
several hundred miles west of Ecuador. 
Others are found along the coasts of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and around the Cape 
of Good Hope. Certain species live along 
the more northern part of the Atlantic 
Coast. They are found most abundantly in 
high latitudes. Navigators have seen them 
in flocks of from 25,000 to 20,000. 

The penguin eats crabs, lobsters and 
shrimp. It is also fond of snails, limpets 
and oysters. This diet is varied by fish and 
vegetable matter. 

The nesting and breeding habits of the 
penguins are interesting. Some _ species 
form large breeding colonies called “rock- 
eries.” The nest is made of leaves or grass, 
and sometimes, where vegetation is scant, 
of stones and rubbish. The nest is placed 
on the ground or in a hole. Two eggs are 
laid. These are chalky white, or pale green. 
Baby penguins are born blind, and their 
little bodies are clad in down. Parent pen- 
guins care for their young an unusually long 
time before taking them to the water. 

Very interesting are the nesting and 
breeding habits of the emperor penguin, the 
largest species of the bird. Several months 
ago a few of these birds were added to the 
Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. Some of these 
were collected by Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. The bird hatches its egg by holding 
it on its foot. A loose fold of skin com- 
pletely encloses the egg. In this nest the 
egg is kept warm, and a temperature high 
enough to cause incubation is maintained. 

The natural home of the emperor pen- 
guin is in cold climates, where temperatures 
range from 40 to 60 degrees below zero. 
Storms and blizzards naturally are frequent 
in such areas. The ground is frozen hard, 
affording no nesting spot. The bird knows 
by instinct that unprotected eggs would 
freeze solid in a short time. It also is very 
quick and alert to cover unprotected eggs, 
regardless of “marital” affiliations. This 
instinct or “regenerative impulse” often re- 
sults in open conflict when more than one 
bird desires to hatch the same egg. This 
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MANCHOT PENGUIN—MOTHER 
BIRD ON NEST 
Kerguelen Islands, Indian Ocean 


results in a high rate of infant penguin 
mortality—from 70 to 80 per cent. 
Penguins are described as stupid when 
approached. Yet it has been shown that 
they are quite intelligent because they are 
easily trained. When molested they display 
great courage and bite savagely in defense. 


The Busy Bush Tit 


WINIFRED HEATH 


UST outside my study window there is 

an oleander tree and to it come a host of 
bird visitors, the cheery mocker, the twitter- 
ing linnet, the gorgeous black and gold 
oriole, the pert Anna’s hummer, the only 
California resident member of that charming 
family, cedar waxwings with tufted head 
and dab of scarlet on wing or tail feathers, 
and the bush tit. This little Westerner is 
one of the most interesting of all my bird 
callers. He only measures the length of an 
average adult thumb but he is full of vim 
and vigor and bubbling over with good 
cheer. 

This feathered, fluffy mite in soft browns 
and greys makes his home all along the 
Pacific coast, traveling all the way from 
British Columbia down to Mexico. He is 
very sociable, unlike the Anna’s hummer 
who goes it mostly alone, and travels al- 
ways with a host of relatives and friends. 
The bush tit has somehow found a neat way 
of foiling any lurking enemy, a hawk or 
other feathered foe hovering overhead. They 
are extremely alert and at the least hint of 
danger anywhere each little bird stays put 
wherever it happens to be and each bush 
tit utters a shrill sound. With this shrill 
trilling coming from so many different 
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quarters it is hard to know the exact loca- 
tion. ‘As their’ low-toned plumage is :lso 
hard to detect when they are among the 
bushes a flock of bush tits is not easy to 
dismay and they flit around as bold as you 
please, in spite of their diminutive size. 

The bush tit is very modern in its habits, 
being always in a hurry with some urvent 
business on hand. He never stays still for 
a minute and as he alights on some favorite 
bush or my oleander tree there is a lot of 
leaf rustling, chattering and chirping. Then 
some scout gives the signal and he is off in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

When the bush tit goes hunting for food 
he scans every leaf and twig, performing 
all kinds of acrobatic stunts like his close 
cousin the chickadee, also a member of the 
charming titmouse family. It is this very 
habit which makes the bush tit so valuable 
in the fruit orchards along the Pacific 
Coast, his preferred food consisting of the 
bark-lice and scale insects which do so much 
damage in grapefruit and orange groves. 
He also dines on spiders and many other 
insects more or less harmful in orchard and 
grain field. 

As a builder this tiny bird stands high, 
making a lovely gourd-like nest many times 
his own size which it takes several weeks to 
complete. He works from the outside in 
and puts the roof on first. The entrance 
is near the top and just large enough for 
the rightful tenants. The materials are 
varied, lichen, moss, leaves, cobwebs and 
hundreds of feathers for the lining. Since 
these are not so easy to find, it sometimes 
happens that the nestlings arrive before 
their downy couch is quite completed. Like 
other bird builders the bush tit uses his 
head. William L. Finley tells of a pair of 
bush tits he watched in Oregon who made 
their home completely from the moss which 
hangs from the trees in that green and 
slightly damp state. When it was finished 
their home was too high up to suit them, 
so they got a long strip of bark fiber and 
attached their home to it, making it a 
palatial residence twenty inches long and 
slung among the willow leaves. 

When a party of bush tits comes to my 
oleander tree I drop everything to watch 
them. For to me there is nothing more lov- 
able in all the bird world than those fluffy 
little fellows, so full of life, having such a 
good time together, and helping out their 
human friends all up and down the Pacific 
coast by getting rid of countless thousands 
of persistent, predatory bugs. 


The Vesper Sparrow’s Song 
LELIA A. FLAGG 


One day, as I walked by the road-side, 
While the shadows were growing long, 
There came to me in the gloaming, 
The vesper sparrow’s song- 


My heart was filled with rapture 
As I stood in the twilight there, 
And listened to him singing 
His tender evening prayer. 


And when the singer in silence, 
Had flown to his nest apart, 

I went on my way rejoicing— 
The song within my heart. 
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“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 


BENNETT B. SMITH 


T is February and all along the shores of 

South America thousands of bobolinks 
are lined up to receive their summer cloth- 
ing. Both the males and females have been 
wearing their drab costumes of the south 
but are now changing to the neat, black, 
white, and yellow costumes which they will 
wear in the north for the summer. 

Finally, the dresses are completed and 
the trip is begun. Up through Central 
America and then along the south as far as 
Florida they go and on north until, by the 
middle of May, residents of the New Eng- 
land states may see groups of a neat, black 
and white bird. When all are assembled, 
the grand spring concert is started and 
every male of the group sings at the top of 
his voice. It is the grand opening chorus 
but it stops almost as suddenly as it began 
and mating begins. 

During the mating season the bobolinks 
are birds of the open spaces, quiet and al- 
most unobserved. 

The nest is built among the grasses of the 
meadow and is so much a part of the land- 
scape that it is difficult to find. The mother 
is a suspicious, cautious creature and slips 
through the grasses some distance from the 
nest before she arises from it. The father 
bird sits in a tree or clings to a reed and 
sings but he is always away from the nest 
while doing so. The song is one of mad- 
ness, of merriment, full of reckless laughter, 
but full, also, of music and an inspiration 
to poets. 

The eggs, four to six in number, are 
white, heavily spotted and blotched with 
brown. The bobolink believes in large fam- 
ilies. 

But this rollicking, dashing, songster has 
a dual personality. 

By early summer the young have grown 
to the pin-feather stage and are beginning 
to leave the old home. The family is break- 
ing up. The old females are shedding their 
feathers and, for the second time in the 
year, are getting new clothing, those drab- 
like, sparrow-colored dresses. The male, too, 
is shedding his bright colors and getting a 
suit in keeping with the color of his mate. 

With the changing dress comes a change 
in the mode of living. The birds have been 
retiring and quiet during the nesting stages, 
remaining in pairs, but now, they begin 
flocking together and taking to the marsh- 
land. Almost at once they have become 
marsh birds eating seeds of swamp grasses 
instead of the insects which have been their 
delight. The bobolink is now the rice bird. 
This life chapter takes place on the twenty- 
first of August every year, according to a 
ten-year record. 

Still another name is given this “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” bird. In Jamaica 
Where it appears on its way south, it is 
known as the butter bird because of its 
plumpness and fatness. 

The bobolink is a decidedly useful bird in 
the northern home where it eats a multitude 
of grasshoppers, beetles, cutworms, and 
caterpillars. Its work is continually in the 
interest of man. 

Early in the fall the bobolink begins 
its migration southward. And, strangely 
enough, all the birds go to the east coast 
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BOBOLINK—BIRD OF MANY NAMES 


before going south. They seem to have never 
learned the short-cut and, no matter how 
far inland they may have gone, all follow 
this order. And this bird which flew mostly 
by night on its northern trip, now goes by 
day on the return journey. 

The birds pause but a short time in north- 
ern South America but hurry on to southern 
Brazil where grasses are large and plentiful 
and where seeds and the quietude which 
they enjoy are supplied for them in abund- 
ance during the five months they remain. 


Birds of Cheer and Optimism 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


After a clean, cleansing shower on a 
bright summer morning as the sun peeps 
through the clouds there is no sound more 
beautiful and cheering than the song of the 
Baltimore oriole. He fairly radiates op- 
timism, and the listener and beholder is 
compelled to come under the spell of the 
song and be happy and thankful for the 
time being at least. 

This bird is well known and yet has traits 
that some people may not have observed. 
He usually builds or rather hangs his nest 
of grasses and strings, if he can find the 
latter, to the limb of a big maple. His 
nest is almost always suspended from a 
limb that is on the side of the tree closest 
to the house. He either instinctively trusts 
man and considers him a protector or de- 
pends on his good looks to protect him. At 
any rate he wins out. 

Three or four little ones are hatched out 
and they begin to sing before they are very 
large. The male oriole is of a beautiful 
orange, white and black, while the female 
is darker colored and less strikingly marked. 
They live almost entirely on insects. Being 
sort of warm-weather birds they come north 
rather late in spring and leave early in the 
fall. 
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Launched in Life 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Eager eyes, and quivering wings, 
“Thump! Thump!” under each full-fledged 
breast! 
’Tis the Great Adventure for four young 
things— 
They are out of the nest! 


Three flutter and thrill on the nearest limb, 
Trying to trust the “grown-ups” pledge 
That they shall fly! One clings to the dim 

Old nest’s worn edge. 


They are coaxed, they are “told,” they are 
“shown’-—at length 
One leaves the limb, with « 
dare!” 
Two follow. The shyest tries hei strength! 
They are all in the air! 


“Do and 


“Oh, the bright New 
New World! 
The broad New World! Oh, marvelous 
day!” 
Grace go with you, strong wings unfurled, 
On your dauntless way! 


Marvel of the Air 


LESTER BANKS 


AVIS QUINN, with exceptional knowl- 

edge of birds, says that no other crea- 
ture is so completely at home in the air as 
the soot-colored, swallow-like swift. Feed- 
ing on the wing, he literally picks insects 
out of the air at eighty miles an hour, a 
mere cruising speed for this perhaps fast- 
est of all feathered fliers. It is said that in 
migration the chimney swift can cover a 
thousand miles a day. And there is no 
hawk, not even the duck hawk himself, fast 
enough to overtake this little fellow. 

Not only will this cigar-shaped pigmy 
actually challenge enemies like the pere- 
grine to catch him, but even in the face of 
thunder and lightning this master of the 
sky will not quit his element. In fact, he 
gets real pleasure out of riding a storm. 
Only when he sleeps does he abandon the 
heavens, to seek the inside of some great 
hollow tree; there, alternating with day- 
dozing bats, he roosts a few hours at night. 
But he is out again before the dawn, and 
does not fold his wings again until the 
nightfall. 

Dead bodies of the swifts have been found 
on the ground with stiffened wings spread 
as in flight. The bird dies as it lives, 
flying. 

Of all the surprising attributes of the 
swift, perhaps the most amazing is his 
ability to adjust the focus of his eyes to 
the comparatively stationary bugs of pin- 
point size while he is going eighty or ninety 
miles an hour. He scoops up and devours 
the bugs without even slowing down. Fancy 
yourselves traveling that fast in a car, 
approaching a sparrow, training a binocu- 
lar on the sparow, and having to accommo- 
date the lenses! The sight of this bird, 
along with that of the eagle, is so much 
greater than yours and mine as to make 
comparisons amusing, 


World. The brave 


The American Humane Association will 
meet at Milwaukee, Wis., October 4—7. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and seven new Bands of 
Mercy were reported during June. Of these 
553 were in Illinois, 186 in Georgia, 32 in 
Massachusetts, 17 in Maine, 12 in Texas, 
six in Virginia and one in Missouri. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 224,907. 


Whose Cats Are These? 


MARGARET SIMPSON 
S-S-S-S-SST! 


Gr-r-r-r-rrr! 

Here is the case of one of the strangest 
battles outside the realms of fairyland. 

“Toodles,” a five-year-old Spitz dog, and 
“Jeeps,” a year-old brindle cat, are the dis- 
puting parties. They both live in the same 
house and belong to the same mistress, 
Mrs. J. W. Parrett, 1257 East Allen St., 
Fort Worth, Texas. Before the advent of 
four kittens into the household of Mrs. 
Jeeps, things were peaceful and quiet, but 
since the coming of the little cats war is on 
in earnest between Toodles and Jeeps. 

The situation has arisen over the owner- 
ship of the kittens. Ordinarily, Jeeps, as 
the mother, would be expected to take care 
of them, wash their faces in the morning, 
give them their meals, and put them to 
bed at night. But, unfortunately for 
Jeep’s peace of mind, Toodles has ideas of 
her own about who should take care of the 
kittens. When she first discovered them in 
Mrs. Jeep’s home, she appropriated them 
straightway and carried them off one by one 
to her own particular corner. 

Jeeps doesn’t like the situation and pro- 
tests with all her might at every opportun- 
ity. Toodles, however, won’t listen to rea- 
son. She growls at Jeeps, makes quick 
angry dashes at her approach, hovers solicit- 
ously over the kittens and tells her to go 
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chase a ball or whatever might be handy. 
Jeeps stays on the job though, and the mo- 
ment that Toodles steps outside she grabs 
the kittens and away she goes to her lair. 
When Toodles returns, she retrieves tne 
kittens and the unequal battle starts all 
over again. The Parrett family have tried 
dividing the kittens between the dog and 
the cat, but Toodles can’t even stand that. 
She immediately takes Jeep’s kittens away 
from her. 

The domestic situation in ethics is further 
complicated by the fact that when Jeeps 
was left an orphan kitty in infancy, Toodles 
took her over, nursed her, and cared for 
her until she was a big, growing cat. 

What makes the situation so exceedingly 
strange is that Toodles has never been 
blessed with any offspring of her own, but 
she provides milk for the kittens. The same 
thing occured when she cared for Jeeps 
when she was a tiny motherless kitten. 
Mrs. Parrett says that a veterinarian, who 
has been consulted on the question, says 
that Toodle’s milk supply is one of those 
straneze things that sometimes are found. 

Sympathy or not, Jeeps is not liking the 
situation. Toodles, however, seems to have 
things well in hand. She has the kittens 
and possession is nine points of the law. 


Lowly but Important 
ELSIE H. 


OULD it surprise you to learn 

that the common earthworm, or 
angleworm as he is also known, is the most 
important animal on earth—that our very 
life here depends upon his presence? With- 
out him we would have no food and could 
not live. 

Perhaps you think that I am referring 
to his use as bait, for fishing, but I’m not. 

Without the lowly worm there could be 
no agriculture and since “all flesh is grass” 
we could not live without it. The use of 
the word “grass” in this case means all 
kinds of planis, fruits, vegetables end her- 
ries. While we do not live entirely upon 
vegetable foods, many of the animals from 
which we obtain meat do. 

The earthworm, or one of its very close 
relatives, is found practically everywhere, 
even on islands far removed from other 
soil. Since they live in burrows which they 
dig in the earth, sometimes to a depth of 
four or five feet, the passages which they, 
dig allow air to circulate freely through 
the soil. This is necessary since the roots 
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of plants must breathe. 


“TOODLES,” THE SPITZ, MOTHERING THE KITTENS DESPITE THE 
PROTEST OF “JEEPS,” THE RIGHTFUL MOTHER 
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One of the most serious effects of g 
flood is that the worms in the flooded 1 gion 
are drowned and it takes years before they 
are replaced and the soil restored t its 
usual fertility. 

Being nocturnal in their habits they sel- 
dom come out on top of the ground except 
at night or during a rain storm. Though 
entirely without eyes or ears they are very 
sensitive to light and vibration. You have 
probably obsérved this when trying to col- 
lect night-crawlers. You have to proceed 
with the utmost caution or they will dis- 
appear into their holes before you can grab 
them. At a moment like this the worms 
have the jump on you because they can 
travel either forward or backward with 
equal rapidity—they never have to turn 
around. 

If you run your finger along the under 
side of an earthworm you will feel four 
ridges formed by little bristle-like organs 
of locomotion. The earthworm can change 
the direction in which these bristles are 
pointed, thus enabling himself to travel 
either forward or backward. He can also 
pull them into the body, so they can’t al- 
ways be felt easily. 

How few of the men and boys, who for 
generations have thought of the earthworm 
as only bait for fishing, have dreamed of 
the part this lowly creature plays in nature. 

In digging their tunnels the earth which 
the earthworms remove passes through their 
digestive systems where it is chemically 
changed and is deposited in the form of 
castings on the surface of the land. This 
causes the top layer of soil to be constantly 
changing and is one of the reasons why old 
stone walls, walks, foundations of houses, 
etc., settle into the ground as the years 
go by and eventually become covered and 
disappear from sight. It has been esti- 
mated that there are enough earthworms 
in a field of ordinary fertility to bring to 
the surface enough soil each year to make 
a layer one-fifth of an inch thick! 

After years of study and carefully con- 
ducted experiments the great Charles Dar- 
win estimated that there may be as many 
as 50,000 earthworms in a single acre of 
fertile land. 


Not only do the earthworms bring earth 
up to the surface of the soil but they drag 
down into their burrows decaying vegeta- 
tion which enriches the soil. 

Like all other living things, worms must 
breathe. Having no organs of respiration 
they depend entirely upon their thin sensi- 
tive skin to supply them with the necessary 
amount of oxygen. Blood vessels bring 
blood very close to the surface of their 
bodies and, so long as their skin is moist, 
oxygen passes into the blood through the 
skin and carbon dioxide passes out. If the 
skin becomes dry it cannot serve as a 
breathing organ and the worm dies. Earth- 
worms cannot, therefore, be found in very 
dry or sandy soil and sometimes have to 
burrow to quite a depth in order to find 
sufficient moisture. 


. . 
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Our readers are urged to clip from ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals’’ various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. Copies 
so mutilated will be made good by us upon 
application. 
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Rabbit in the Moonlight 
ELIZABETH LEE WILLIAMS 


He hops about the velvet lawn on velvet-slippered feet, 

A hunted timid little thing in search of food to eat. 

With watchfulness his only hope, and flight his sole defense, 
Alert to every sight and sound while searching for his fare. 
And oft he stops and stands erect with every muscle tense, 
Watchfulness his only hope, and flight his sole defense. 

And if he spies an enemy he cowers low with fright, 

Then off he goes, a small dark streak, across the silver night. 


One of the Hardiest of Birds 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


HE horned lark of our midwest prairies is one of the most 

self-reliant of birds. This lark stays in the north all win- 
ter, often spending cold, stormy nights out on the open, wind- 
swept prairies. But it never freezes or starves. After severe 
blizzards other birds are sometimes found frozen and starved 
but not the horned lark. When the snow covers up the food 
out on the open spaces horned larks will come in flocks and 
feed in the barn and feed-lots of farms, sometimes going inside 
the stock sheds and buildings after food. Farmers always 
make them welcome and can get as close to them as to domestic 
poultry. 

This bird nests very early in the spring in pastures and 
meadow. It lays four or five grayish, spotted eggs and is 
generally successful in bringing its young to maturity. It 
rears two broods in a season. The markings of the horned 
lark are very similar to those of the quail, though it is much 
smaller and less shy. All through the long, hot days of 
summer, in the daytime, the male bird perches on a fencepost 
or low bush and sings his song. He has a part and place in 
the summer setting. 

His food is insects, weeds-seeds and sometimes a little grain, 
but not enough of the latter to hurt. Being adapted to civil- 
ized conditions he is sure to survive. 


Golden Rule Boys Lose Friend 


T EARS dim the eyes of the Golden Rule Farm boys in 
Franklin, N. H. They have lost their friend, “Tootsie.” 
Tootsie was just a dog and not a thoroughbred as dogs go. 
But these boys loved Tootsie as only boys can love a dog, and 
Tootsie loved them. 

For two years she lived at the Golden Rule Farm, giving 
her friends, the boys, several litters of puppies. Then she 
moved to a large city where automobiles bewildered her. One 
of these strange machines struck her and she died. 

Perhaps this dog was only a mongrel and of little value. 
The world paid no heed to her death. But in the hearts of 
fifty boys there is sadness today. Tomorrow, when these fifty 
boys are men, they will recall with fond memories the never 
failing welcome and wag of the tail of an ever loyal friend, 
Tootsie. 

She accomplished what many humans fail to do. Her kind 
presence made the world a better place. 


Photo by Bachrach 
THE PERFECT FRIENDSHIP—A BOY AND A DOG 


Mouse Shows Human Traits 
EDITH MONTROSE 


MET “Mobi,” the wood mouse, one day during my summer 

vacation in the deep woods. I was eating my lunch under a 
great balsam when a shifting ray of sunligat chanced to 
sparkle on her nervous jet eyes. During the days that fol- 
lowed I observed several human characteristics in the tiny, 
hunted creature. 


She soon overcame her natural timidity and would boldly 
come to my outstretched hand, eating the crumbs or apple- 
seeds, seeming as contented as a child with candy. 


Mobi was extremely proud of her courage and liked to “show 
off.”” It pleased her immensely to bring other members of her 
colony to feast with her. On such occasions she was always 
more daring than when coming alone. One day she was sur- 
rounded by her companions, although none except Mobi ven- 
tured as close as my hand. Quickly eating the crumbs I held 
she ran up my arm and stood poised on my shoulder, for all 
the world like an actress surveying an appreciative audience. 

Mobi had complete confidence in my friendship and knew I 


was the one living thing in her life who did not seek to 
destroy her. 


Answers to “Hidden Animals” puzzle last month: 1. Cat. 


2. Calf. 3. Tiger. 4. Dog. 5. Lamb. 6. Pig. 7. Rat or Ewe. 8. 
Mare. 9. Horse. 10. Bear. 11. Goat. 12. Beaver. 
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The Facts About Dog 
Racing 


OVERNOR LEHMAN of New York 

not only vetoed the bill that would make 
dog racing legal in that state but gave 
orders that the present laws against betting 
should be strictly enforced, with the result 
that the death knell of the so-called “sport” 
has been sounded in the Empire State. 

The California legislature passed a bill 
to legalize dog racing, although it has been 
carried on there rather freely in defiance 
of the law. The San Francisco S. P. C. A., 
as related in these columns two years ago, 
succeeded in convicting several persons for 
cruelty in connection with dog racing, which 
they call “Racketeering under the Guise of 
Sport.” The assistant secretary of that asso- 
ciation, Mr. Charles W. Friedrichs, has a 
telling article in Our Animals, the monthly 
publication of our San Francisco Society, 
from which we quote interesting facts about 
dog racing. He says: 

As the Sacramento Bee for May 15 says: 
“It is significant that dog racing originated 
with the Al Capone gang in a suburb of 
Chicago. And it continues to bear indubi- 
tably the brand of its origin. If it is ever to 
be legalized in California the question 
should be submitted to the vote of the 
people. It should not be foisted on them by 
a legislature all too willing to do the bid- 
ding of the big-time gamblers.” 

It is argued by the gamblers that if horse 
racing is legal, dog racing should also be 
legalized. There are many ways in which 
it can be shown that horse racing and dog 
racing are not alike. One significant fact 
stands out from a_ socially commercial 
standpoint. Horse races are held in the 
daytime. It costs quite a little for the 
average person just to get inside, get a 
program and get seated. This before there 
is actually any betting done. Most people 
who cannot afford to bet are working while 
the horse races are being run. The sport 
is patronized by more or less of a leisure 
class of people to whom the loss of a few 
dollars in an afternoon may not mean a 
great deal. Dog racing, on the other hand, 
is done mostly at night. The cost of gaining 
admission is practically nothing, the gate 
receipts being widely advertised as being 
for the sake of “sweet charity.” It’s the 
money that will be laid in wagers that the 
racketeer trackman thrives on, at the cost 
of the merchants and business men of the 
communities where the tracks are located. 

From a humane standpoint dog racing is 
extremely objectionable. In the first place 
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there is the cruel method of training that 
is employed by the owners and trainers of 
racing dogs, where live cats and rabbits are 
used. These poor animals are taken in 
crates and boxes to some flat piece of ground 
that is preferably isolated. Then, while one 
of the trainers (we almost called him a 
man!) holds the dogs on lead, the other 
releases one of the luckless rabbits or cats. 
Immediately the dogs are also released. 
They may number from two to ten and, 
after a chase that is generally a matter of 
seconds, the poor bunny or kitty is caught 
and torn to pieces. Before humane societies 
stepped in and were able to have a law 
passed to prevent it, an even more bar- 
baric method of training was employed. 
Live white rabbits were sewed by their 
skins to training machines at training 
tracks and sent around the track just as 
the stuffed white rabbit is propelled at the 
public tracks, with this difference: at the 
public tracks the dogs always lose the 
stuffed rabbit, but at the training tracks 
the machine was always slowed down at the 
end and the hounds were allowed to tear 
the helpless rabbit to pieces. Nice people, 
these dog trainers! 

While there may be isolated cases where 
there is real affection between a greyhound 
owner or trainer and some one dog, the 
animals are, almost without exception, re- 
garded as racing machines, and nothing 
more. 

Leland Bickford, chief of the newscast 
department of the Yankee Radio Network, 
says: “It’s the most suffocating racket in 
the country today. It is gangster-controlled, 
and in the hands of mobsters. It wrings 
$100,000 a night out of Boston alone .. .” 
According to Bob Considine, Universal Ser- 
vice correspondent for the San Francisco 
Examiner, Bickford’s work in tracing the 
background of dog racing has been so pene- 
trating that for a while he was guarded by 
G-men! 


Cockfighting in England 
and France 


The French official organization for en- 
couraging tourists is quoted as publishing in 
its weekly bulletin an account of a cock- 
fight in Calais and advertising such an 
exhibition of barbarism as a possible attrac- 
tion to tourists. 

The Royal S. P. C. A., London, believes 
that since its offered reward of £500 for 
evidence leading to a conviction, no cock- 
fighting has taken place in England. The 
reward now for such evidence is £100. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
‘““The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “‘for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of .........-+.+- is Sade 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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Our Work Worth While 


N a very appreciative editorial envitleg 

“An Organization Worth While,” the 
Herald-News of Fall River pays tribute to 
the work of the Massachusetts S. P. ( : A 

“The fact that more than 20,000 small 
animals were humanely disposed of illus- 
trates best the great need of such a state 
protective organization. 

“It is surprising the number of houschold 
pets left to their fate for one reason or 
another, Many are found so badiy injured 
or in such dire straits from long sickness 
abuse and neglect, they have to be de: 
stroyed. Society agents are ever on the 
alert, picking up and caring for dogs and 
cats that are allowed to run wild, shift for 
themselves and few humans caring whether 
they live or die. 

“A redeeming phase of such a situation 
from a humanitarian standpoint is the 
large number of pets given treatment in the 
Society’s hospitals and relief stations. Many 
owners of animals depend on the Society’s 
assistance to furnish needed relief, and in 
many instances the owners show their ap- 
preciation in a substantial way. 

“The organization for many years has 
proved its worth as a real friend of the 
little dumb creatures. In our own commu- 
nity we are acquainted with the splendid 
service performed and what is accomplished 
here is true of every branch of this well 


conducted organization throughout the 
state.” 


“The Prophet” (Mahomet) 
Said: 


A man traveling cn the road was dying 
with thirst. He found a well, descended 
into it, drank and came out. Then he saw 
a dog hanging out its tongue and scratch- 
ing earth to find water. “This dog,” said 
the man, “is as thirsty as I was.” So he 
again went down into the well, filled his 
shoe with water and gave it to the dog. 
God praised the man for his act and made 
him remission of his sins.” 

“The pupils asked: “O Prophet! Will 
we be rewarded for caring for and being 
good to animals?” “Most certainly,” said 
the Prophet, “for all good things done to 
all living creatures.” 

Extract from the “Hadiths.” 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
nae Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 
_All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Associate Life 50 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Sustaining 20 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Active Life $100 00 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
2OStON, 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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